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the eyes of expression,” she accempa- 
nied her into the sick man’s room ; hav- 
ing first desired William to ask his 
master whether Mrs. Owen might 
have the pleasure of inquiring after his 


Theodore Darnley might, doubiless, 

have been termed the favourite child of 

nature; his person was finely propor- 

tioned; his countenance was not only 

handsome, but might have served as a 

model to an artist, desirous of pourtray- 

ing an iatelligent mind; for the emo- 

tions of the heart were so strongly de- 

picted in his features, that it was almost 
unnecessary for him to speak. 

Though Louisa was not in a frame 

of mind to derive entertainment from 

the ludicrous conduct of her friend, yet, 

from the studied form of speech in which 
she addressed Theodore, it was evident 

that she had actually learnt it by hearts 

and, to prevent the smilie, which trane 
siently played over her lovely counte- 
nance, from being discovered, she was 
frequently under the necessity of avert- 
ing her head. Under the pretence that 
talking might fatigue the invalid, Louisa 
made her visit much shorter than her 
companion seemed to approve; who, 
upon taking leave of Theodore, assured 
him she should repeat her inquiries ina 
few hours. Of all the people in the 
world, whom Melville could have fixed 
upon as a companion to his daughter, 
Mrs. Owen was the most likely to fa-. 
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nd, | Tho’ thus confin’d, my agile thoughts may fly 
= : Through all the regions of variety. 
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THE RECLUSES OF SNOWDEN. 
"the y ( Continued.) 
» tof “ WHENCE the melancholy which 
ark. overshadows that angelic countenance, 
‘se. pemy dear creature ?” continued Mrs. 
par. |sOwen, perceiving the tears unbidden, || health. 
akes Pistart from Louisa’s azure eyes ; “ is it 
the absence of Mr. Melville, that oc- 
, ta. Pecasions them, or are you still deploring 
vhen [ithe Captivating Narcissus’ hapless fall ? 
of il. Well, but seriously my sweet girl, you 
oirs, (Must instantly introduce me to this sigh- 
nusly |ing, dying swain; whotf Mr. Owen de- 
clares is the most enchanting creature, 
hiseyes ever beheld.” As Louisa was 
aware that it was as impossible to check 
Mrs. Owen’s volubility, as to stop the 
flowing of the tide, she suffered her to 
da, proceed without interruption, until she 
least (paused for a reply ; when she acknow- 
‘hap- Bi ledged that the depression of her spirits 
Pe wholly proceeded from the unexpected 
t im. [absence of her father. Curiosity hap- 
The Bpened to be a leading feature in this 
wan. ~Plady’s character ; and as her fertile 
r who . ; 
mind had formed a most romantic ter- 
. J} Mination to the accident which had oc- 
crolo- Ficurred, she was impatient to see whe- 
vag ther the charms of the Fair Recluse (as: 
ion in [She generally termed Louisa) had made 
> idea an impression upon the accomplished 
)Stranger’s heart. Though Louisa en- 
nie ff 2¢avoured to form excuses for postpon- 
F ing the interview until Mr. Owen ar- 
== ff tived, she found her companion’s im- 
P this & patience much too ardent to be restrain- 
ae ed; therefore having, in her own terms, 


vour what he was so anxious to pre- 








“wiped the traces of sensibility from 





| vent ; for though tenderly attached te 
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her husband, from the natural romantic 
turn of her disposition, she was delight- 
ed at the bare idea of a love scene.— 
Theodore possessed too penetrating a 
genius, not to perceive the lady’s weak 
side ; and, delighted with the idea of 
having so convenient a companion, he 
was continually pressing her to visit his 
room. Confidence was the result of 
frequent communication ; and he de- 
scribed the effect of this new-felt pas- 
sion in such enthusiastic terms, that 
Mrs. Owen could scarcely avoid envy- 
ing Louisa the affection of such an en- 
chanting man. In vain did that amia- 
ble girl endeavour to combat a growing 
attachment, which she was aware would 
not be sanctioned by the author of her 
birth ; yet, as the health of the too in- 
teresting Theodore returned, and he was 
capable of entering into general conver- 
sation, the delicate refinement of his 
sentiments so completely corresponded 
with her own, that she could scarcely 

avoid acknowledging to Mrs. Owen, he 

was the only man for whom she could 

ever feel a real regard. ‘Theodore had 

not only made that lady the confidant 

of his affection, but had implored her 

to plead in his behalf; and a warmer 

champion in his cause he could not have 

chosen ; for she took every opportunity 

of making the Charming Narcissus (as 

she termed. him,) the subject of her 

discourse. 

( To be continued. ) 
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ANNIVERSARY ODE. 
February 22, 1818. 


While the years roll swift away, 

Pleas’d we greet this joyous morn ; 

Welcome the auspicious day, 

When our Washington was born. 
O’er his cradle valor smil’d, 
Freedom rear’d her favourite child; 
Fame proclaim’d him born to be 
Champion of our Liberty. ° 

Through his glorious life’s career, 

Virtue prompted ev’ry plan ; 

Crown’d his ardent wish and care 

With the firm fix’d Rights of Man. 
Ev’ry greatness he combined !— 
Warrior, Statesman, Christian, join’d, 
High to place his honour’d name 
On the immortal rolls of fame, 
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Peace, beneath his happy reign, 
Blest, our nation’s utmost bound ; 
Commerce whit’ned all the main ; 
Plenty pour’d her riches round : 
Lisping childhood, hoary age; 
Hail’d with heart felt joy the Sage ; . 
Plaudits from the good and wise, bs 
Rose, like incense to the skies. 
Heav’n born hero, tho’ no more, es 
We will raise our thanks to thee, ; 
And "till life’s last throb be o’er, 
Grateful we’ll remember thee. 
Ev’ry precept thou did’st give, 
Cherish’d in our breast shall live, 
Long as Ocean laves our shore, 
Till the sphere revolves no more. . 
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ADVICE. . 
It is an office of good neighbourhood, © 
and emphatically of true friendship, to7 
be ready to give advice, when it is need 
This mode of kindnes}) 
is the more meritorious, as it often} 
proves to be labour lost. Still th 
amount of good which a person of ex} 
perience, talents and weight of characyy 
ter, may by this means effect, is no in} 
considerable contribution to the public 
and individual welfare. He employsi 
liberal portion of that discretion ant 
zeal in persuading others to serve them) 
selves, which we seldom want in ou 
attempts to engage them in favour i 
our private views; he consults proper 
times ; is careful to appear actuated by 
good will, and to obviate the suspicio§ 
of intending to shew his authority, of 
gain a trophy to his superior wisdom§ 
Thus he frequently succeeds in correct 
ing the errors of his friends, and 0f 
leading them into a right course. Th 
delicacy of friendship, however, exact 
attention to one rule on this subjechy 
which requires more self-command thay 
is always to be found among men d 
warm feelings ; take it from Bishop 
Taylor’s discourse on the measures ant 
offices of friendship. “ Give thy friend 
counsel, wisely and charitably, but leave 
him to his liberty, whether he will fol 
low thee ; and be not angry if thy cout 
sel be rejected ; for advice is no empire: 
and he is not my friend that will be my 
judge, whether I will or not. He tha 





















gives advice to his friend, and exacii 
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‘Oh! tell me, fair Enigma tell, 
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obedience to it, does not shew the kind- 
ness and ingenuity of a friend, but the 
office and pertness of a school master.” 





For the Parlour Companion. 
TO M*** 


Are you th’ enchantress ’neath whose spell, 
Pve lived so long in chains? 

Is your’s that beauteous dazzling breast, 

Where I, audacious, fain would rest, 
Exempt from earthly pains ? 

Is your’s that heart, unfeeling, cold, 

That finds it pleasure to behold, 
The pangs of those who love ? 

To greet with angry, scowling frown, 

Those who for you have wretched grown, 
Whose love’s with life inwove ? 

Oh! if that much loved maid you be, 

From whom my soul in vain would flee, 
Some new cognomen take. 

Accord one letter from your own, 

By which a ship or measure’s known, 
And love will not mistake. 


Se ee 


For the Parlour Companion. 
SLANDER. 


Less cruel they who rob the hives 
Of honey bees, then take their lives, 
Than he who fame destroys. 
For he deprives you of life’s food, 
Yet lets you linger on, to brood, 
O’er life’s empoisoned joys. 


- 
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FROM THE LAY PREACHER.—By Dennie. 
* Favour is deceitful. 


Undoubtedly ; though Lavater, a 
Swiss clergyman, whose faith it seems, 
could remove mountains, has, ina book 
which treats of faces, asserted that the 
nose is no cheat, and that the chin is a 
very honest and plain spoken fellow.— 
According to this fanciful theory, we 
can see every man’s character sitting 
astride on his nose. 

This is a whimsical age. Who would 
believe that a man could be found suf 
ficiently bold, and readers sufficiently 
credulous, to suppose that favour is not 
deceitful. In the spring-like days of 
youth and fantasy, when the warmest 
blood rolled rapidly through my veins, 
when the heart bounded, and the pulse 
throbbed with many a sanguine emotion, 
I was pleased with almost every face ; 
particularly if the face was the face of a fe- 
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male. Charming maid, quoth I to a smil- 
ing lass, you havea benevoient counte- 
nance; you will, therefore, lend a favour- 
able ear to my vows; asudden coquettish 
wave of her fan, an averted cheek, and 
a scornful nose, instantly demonstrated 
that ‘ favour wus deceitful.” 

During my non-age, I remember that 
I rested many hopes upon the plausi- 
bility of a bland courtier. He had been 
educated by the Jesuits, who had made 
him familiar with all the subtile so- 
phisms of their school, and instructed 
him in the art of delightfully deceiving. 
His smile was sweet, his tongue was 
silver, and his speech was gracious.— 
He had a knack of being agreeable. He 
seldom displayed any of the sterner and 
malevolent passions. His looks, what- 
ever the provocation, were always be- 
nignity and love. 

Though inly stung with anger and disdain, 

Dissembled he, and answer smooth returned, 


When I discovered, after the severest 
scrutiny, that between my friend and 
the smooth Sinon of Virgil, there was 
certainly some resemblance, I sighed 
that he was not always what he seemed, 
and that his ‘favour was deceitful? 

I lately saw a morose wretch, with a 
book in hand, his urchin form reminded 
me of a gnarly crab apple, at once 
mishapen and sour; yét the leaves he 
turned over were Sternes, and «his 
cheeks were moistened by the death of 
Lefevre. How! whispered I, can this 
man boast sensibility ? [ know him well, 
a grinder of poverty’s face, who under- 
stood distress and sale better than a de- 
puty sheriff; this is he who drives away 
the cottagers cow, and plucks from un- 
der her the widows bed.—I paused ; 
and reflection convinced me that this 
was a mechanical and crocodile grief ; 
that, while he wept, he could wound, 
and that his ‘ favour was deceitful.’ 

A rural and simple purchaser repairs 
to a city, and asks a shopkeeper to shew 
him changeable silk, designed as a wed- 
ding gown for a favourite daughter.— 
The knavish pedlar holds up a piece in 





a favourable point of view, and smiling 
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plausibly, declaims an hour upon its 
cheapness and durability. The silk is 
bought, and when the rustic bride had 
worn it two Sundays, it was indeed 
changeable, spotted with bilge water, 
and discoloured by damp; even one 
eye might read on the hem, ‘ favour is 
deceitful.’ 





THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN PRIDE AND 
VANITY. - 


Pride and vanity are by many confounded to- 
gether; but, though nearly alhed, they are cer- 
tainly capable of being clearly distinguished from 
each other. 

The proud man is sincere, and, in the bottom 
of his heart, is convinced of his own superiority ; 
though it may sometimes be difficult to guess 
upon what that conviction is founded. He wishes 
you to. view him in no other light than that in 
which, when he places himself in your situation, 
he really views himself. He demands no more of 
you than what he thinks justice. If you appear 
not to respect him as he respects himself, he is 
more offended than mortified, and feelsthe same 
indignant resentment as if he had suffered a real 
injury. He does not even then, however, deign 
to explain the grounds of his own pretensions 
He disdains to court your esteem. He affects even 
to despise it, and endeavours to maintain his as- 
sumed station, not so much by making you sensi- 
ble of his superiority, as of your own meanness.— 
He seems to wish not so much to excite your es- 
teem for himself, as to mortify that for yourself. 

The vain man is not sincere, and, in the bottom 
of his heart, is very seldom convinced of that su- 
periority which he wishes you to ascribe to him. 
He wishes you to view him in much more splen- 
did colours than those in which, when he places 
himself in your situation, and supposes you to 
know all that he knows, he can really view him- 
self. When you appear to view him, therefore, in 
different colours, he is much more mortified than 
ofiended. ‘The grounds of his claim to that char- 
acter which he wishes you to ascribe to him, he 
takes every opportunity of displaying, both by the 
most ostentatious and unnecessary exhibition of 
the good qualities and accomplishments which he 
possesses in some degree, and sometimes even by 
false pretensions to those which he either posses- 
ses inno degree er in so very slender a degree, 
that he may weil enough be said to possess them 
in no degree. Far from despising your esteem, 
he courts it with the most anxious assiduity. Far 
from wishing to mortify your self estimation, he is 
happy to cherish it, in hopes that in return, you 
will cherish his own. He flatters in order to be 
flattered. He studies to please, and endeavours 
to bribe you into a good opinion of him by polite- 
ness and complaisance, and sometimes even by 
real and essential good offices ; though often dis- 
played, perhaps with unnecessary ostentation.— 
Vanity is almost always a sprightly and gay, and 
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contrary is always a grave, a sullen, and a severe 
one. Even the falsehoods of the vain man, are 
all innocent fulsehoods, meant to raise himself, 
not to lower other people. To do the proud man 
justice, he very seldom stoops to the baseness of 
falsel:iood. When he does, however, his false- 
hoods are by ho means so innocent; they are all 
mischevious, and meant to lower other people.— 
He is full of indignation at the unjust superiority, 
as he thinks it, which is giventothem. He views 
them with malignity and envy, and, in talking of 
them, often endeavours as much as he can, to ex- 
tenuate and lessen whatever are the grounds upon 
which their superiority is supposed to be founded, 
— 


SONG. 
By the late Dr. Dwight. 


Look! lovely maid, on yonder flow’r, 
And see that busy fly ; 

Made for the enjoyment of an hour, 
And only born to die. 

See, round the rose he lightly moves, 
And wantons in the sun; * 

His little life in joy improves, 
And lives before ’tis gone. 

From this instinctive wisdom learn, 
The present hour to prize; 

Nor leave to-day’s supreme concern, 
Till morrow’s morn arise. 

Say, loveliest fair, can’st thou divine, 
That morrow’s hidden doom ? 

Know’st thou if cloudless skies will shine, 
Or heav’n be wrapt in gloom? 

Fond man, the trifle of a day, 
Enjoys the morning light, 

Nor knows his momentary play 
Must end before ’tis night. 

The present joys are all we claim, 
The past are in the tomb, 

And like the poet’s dream of fame, 
The future never come. 

Nor longer then, fair maid delay, 
The promised scenes of bliss, 

Nor idly give another day, 
The joys assigned to this. 

If then thy breast can soothe thy care, 
Twill now that care allay ; 

If joy this hand can yield my fair, 
*T will yield that joy to-day. 

Quit then, oh ! quit, thou lovely maid, 
Thy bashful virgin pride ; 

To day the happy plan be laid, 
The bands to-morrow tied. 

The purest joys shall be our own, 
That e’er to man were given ; 

And those bright scenes on earth begun, 
Shall brighter end in heav’n. 
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very often a good natured passion. Pride, on the 
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